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Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hemrica von KReisste. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

With regard to Schubert’s Church music, even 
musicians by profession are apt to dismiss it 
rather too lightly with the remark, that it is not 
of much consequence. But this assertion is only 
in small part correct, and can apply at the most 
only to the Graduals and Offertories, most of 
which are rapidly sketched solo pieces with ac 
companiment, but always lavishly supplied with 
melody of the genuine Schubert stamp. Schu- 
bert was not at all the man to stay any consider- 
able time in any field of music without leaving 
behind him there unmistakable traces of his 
mighty genius; and accordingly we find among 
his compositions dedicated to the church some of 
high, and even of the highest value. 

As we have already mentioned, he composed 
in the year 1814, for the Lichtenthal parochial 
choir, a mass in F* (begun May 17, completed 
July 22). This was followed in 1815 by a 
Stabat Mater with orchestral accompaniment 
(begun on the 4th, completed on the 6th of 
April); and in 1816 by a second Stabat Mater, 
and a four-part Magnificat with orchestral accom- 
paniment. In 1819, a Salve Regina, for soprano 
solo with quartet of strings. In 1820,the Anti- 
phonia for Palm Sunday. In 1824, a Salve Re- 
gina for four male voices with organ accompani- 
ment ad libitum. And in 1828 the grand Mass 
in E flat, and the Hymn, a chorus for eight male 
voices (composed in May with piano-forte ac- 
companiment, instrumented in October for two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets and three trombones). Besides these 
he also wrote a Mass in C (op. 48), and another 
in B flat (op. 141), both for four voices with or- 
chestra ; two other Masses in G and A flat, also 
with orchestral accompaniment; a Tantum ergo 
in C, for mixed choir (op. 45); a Benedictus 
(op. 150), for four voices, with accompaniment of 
two violins, two violas, two oboes, (or clarinets), 
two trumpets and tympani, double bass and or- 
gan; an Offertorium (soprano or tenor solo, with 
violin or clarinet concertante, and orchestral ac- 
companiment, op. 46); a second (soprano solo, 
with orchestral accompaniment, op. 47) ; a third 
(soprano or tenor solo, with piano-forte or quar- 
tet accompaniment); and Klopstock’s grand 
Hallelujah (for two soprano and one alto voices, 
with pianoforte accompaniment). 

In the choirs in Vienna, here and there, the 
Masses in F and G are performed; more seldom 
that in B flat. The most valuable among those 
above named is that in G major; the Credo 
especially is kept up in a very peculiar style. 
The Mass in A flat and the grand one in 
E flat have been performed, and even dur- 
ing Schubert’s lifetime, but not more than 
once or twice, and then ‘according to Fer- 


* This Mass has been engraved and pub 3 
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dinand Schubert’s statement) in a most unsatis- 
factory manner. Both these masses contain 
superb music, and belong to the most conspicu- 
ous which modern Catholic church music has to 
point to. There is one shadowy side in them ;— 
the figurated violin figures in the fugues; and if 
a competent hand could be found to undertake 
the requisite alterations, which might easily be 
executed, this could be called no mutilation, but 
much rather a pious duty to the manes of Schu- 
bert. The most distinguished piece of music in 
the two Masses is the Credo in the one in A flat, 
of which the Jncarnatus may be said to have but 
one rival, namely the same piece in the Mass 
in D by Beethoven. The Hymn, above allud- 
ed to, for eight male voices, is one of the sublim- 
est choral compositions, which the whole litera- 
ture of music has to show. 


We come now to what Schubert has done in 
the sphere of Opera. He has set to music the 
following operas, musical farces and melodramas 
—some of which remain unfinished : 

1. “ Der Spiegelritter.” (The Knight of the 
Mirror) ;‘ operetta in one act; libretto by Kotze- 


bue. 
2. “Des Teufels Lustschloss. (The Devil's 


Chateau); a real magical opera in two acts, by 
Kotzebue (begun in the year 1813, finished on 
the 14th of May 1814). The piece as written, 
partly in verse, partly in prose, contains three 
acts ; but as composed for an opera it has but two, 
the second and third being condensed into one. 
The plot is briefly as follows : 

Oswald, Ritter von Scharfeneck, had secretly 
carried off from her uncle’s castle and married 
Luitgard, niece of the Count von Schwarzberg, 
who would not give his consent to their union. 
After a considerable period of absence he returns 
home with her from Pomerania, to settle down 
upon his small estate. (Here the piece begins.) 
The scene represents a wild country; the Rit- 
ter’s carriage has just broken down on the bad 
road; servants are busied about Luitgard, and 
Robert, Oswald’s trusty companion, hastens for- 
ward to seek shelte for her and the train, which 
he finds in an inn near by. Oswald and Luit- 
gard follow him. The landlady greets the two 
strangers and gets into conversation with them. 
Presently a peasant enters the room, complain- 
ing to the Ritter that the country round about is 
suffering under the ban of an enchanted castle, 
which, to judge from the nocturnal goings on, 
can only be the devil’s castle. Oswald resolves, 
despite all warnings, to break the ban, and hast- 
ens with Robert to the castle. 

They enter a fantastically furnished hall, 
adorned with statues and a funeral monument. 
Immediately the hocus pocus begins. A colossal 
hand, reaching out from the earth, gives Robert 
a blow and vanishes; whereat the latter throws 
one of the statues down upon the ground, and 
Oswald tries to do the same with a second statue. 
But the statue tosses a glove down at his feet ; 
he picks it up and begins a contest with it, in 





which presently four other statues take part with 
drawn swords. During the fight an Amazon, 
clad in black, descends from the monument and 
offers her heart and hand to the Ritter, informing 
him that he must die if he does not take her.— 
Oswald, remembering his Luitgard, reject: 
the offer, whereupon a cage, emerging from the 
ground, encompasses him and sinks with him. 

In the second act we find Robert lying on the 
ground in despair, and calling for his master ; 
Luitgard joins him, and wants to seek Oswald. 
But he has sunk down into a hideous cavern, 
where the bloody execution awaitshim. A Tur- 
kish march resounds, which is followed by a 
chorus of maidens. The Amazon attempts once 
more to persuade the Ritter, but again he resists 
her allurements. Then resounds the cry for 
vengeance; Oswald is to be hurled down from 
the rocks. The death bell rings, a funeral march 
i3 played and the bier is brought in. Men and 
maidens sing in chorus. A squire calls out to 
Oswald to forget his wife ; a slave whispers in his 
ear, advising him to dissemble and appear to 
yield to the wish of the Amazon, as the only 
way to save himself. But the slave’s treachery 
is discovered and the knight is commanded, as a 
sign of his love for the princess, to run the slave 
through with a sword. This he declines to do, 
and with the weapon, which they have put into 
his hand, he opens a way for himself upon a 
rock. There attacked on all sides, and no lon- 
ger in a condition to resist, he flings the weapon 
away and plunges from the cliff into the abyss. 

In the third act Luitgard appears, mourning 
for her husband. Robert comes to her. Then 
Oswald’s armor emerges from the ground. Liuit- 
gard hastens toward it; the trophy vanishes. 
Despairing of rescuing her husband, she com- 
mands Robert to return to his home and leave 
her here to die. But Robert declares his resolu- 
tion to remain by her, and, to show his courage, 
he rushes with powerful blows against a great 
door, which is found in an old wall in the back- 
ground. The door bursts open with a crash, the 
wall falls down, and now they see upon a rock 
the headsman with the axe, and the block beside 
him. A second attendant steps down and announ- 
ces to the inconsolable Luitgard, that Oswald 
has been dead an hour. Resolved to follow her 
husband into the grave, she climbs upon the rock 
lays her head upon the block, and awaits the 


death stroke. 
Then Oswald is led in chained and with his 


eyes bandaged. They remove the bandage, and 
when he beholds Luitgard, he wrests himself out 
of the arms of his keepers, rushes upon the rock, 
plunges the headsman down below, and folds his 
wife in hisarms. The scarcely rescued pair now 
see themselves exposed to new dangers. Streams 
of water pour in from all sides, threatening 
destruction to all alive. A clap of thunder, and 
the rocks tumble down, beds of roses appear in 


place of them, and the waters run off. Now 
appears Count Schwarzberg with his train, and 
quiets the startled couple with the declaration, 
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that he himself has invented the whole magical 
hocus poeus, and executed it by means of subter- 
ranean passages, dressing his people in disguise, 
&c,, in order to put the constancy of Oswald and 
his wife to the test.. As this has come out so 
triumphant, their misdeed is forgiven them.— 
And so ends this piece of genuine Kotzebue-ish 
job-work ! 

The Overture (in F) leads into the introduc- 
tion, in which Oswald, Luitgard, servants and 
peasants are engaged in solo and chorus; then 
follows a drinking song of Robert in the tavern; 
a duet between Oswald and Luitgard. an aria 
by the latter; a quartet between Oswald, Robert, 
the landlady and the peasant; a terzet of the 
three first-named; an aria by the landlady ; 
another by Oswald, and a duet between him and 
Robert! The hobgoblin business is introduced 
by an orchestral movement (No. 10), which keeps 
on during the combat. With the alternate song, 
that follows, between Oswald and Robert, is 
mingled a chorus of the statues; and then the 
duet between Oswald and the Amazon (No. 11) 
closes the first act. 

The second act begins with an introdnction, fol- 
lowed by a recitative and aria of Robert. This 
leads into a duet between Oswald and Luitgard ; 
an aria by Oswald; a march and chorus of vir- 
gins (with solo song); a duet between Oswald 
and the Amazon, accompanied by the chorus of 
virgins; a recitative of Oswald, and alternate 
song between him and the squire with double 
chorus; finally a terzet between Oswald, Robert 
and Luitgard (No. 7), and the Finale.—This 
rather comprehensive Opera has never been per- 
formed in public. 

8. “ Claudine von Villabella;” opera in three 


acts, by Goethe. 
(To be continued.) 





Bach's Passion Music. 
(From the Lendon Musical World.) 

Among the great works of Sebastian Bach,” 
says the Recensionen (Vienna)—* the Passion- 
Music according to the Gospel of St. Matthew 
occupies, perhaps, the highest position. It is en- 
titled to that position in preference, at least, to 
the Passion-Music according to St, John, and the 
Grand Mass in B minor, being superior to the 
first in depth of feeling and grandeur of expres- 
sion, and in clearness of form to the latter, which 
is almost unfathomably mystical.” 

The book of the Passion according to. St. 
Matthew contains an account of Christ’s sufferings, 
as related by that apostle. It commences at the 
26th chapter, in which Christ informs his disciples 
of his approaching crucifixion, and of his betray 
al by Judas Iscariot. Jesus, Judas, Peter, Pilate, 
the Apostles and the People, are the dramatis 
persone, their appearance being effected by the 
agency of the narrating Evangelist. Between 
these dramatic-epie portions of the text, reflec- 
tions and apostrophes addressed to Jesus are 
introduced, sometimes given (like the chorales, 
which are always of a reflective cast) by the 
chorus, who represent the listening flock, and 
sometimes by single voices (soprano or contralto), 
representing separate members of’ the congrega- 
tion. With a reflection of this description sung 
by the chorus, the work commences : “ Come, ye 
daughters, and aid me to lament; see the bride- 
groom, see him like a lamb,” &c. 

It was impossible for Bach to have begun more 
powerfully than with this chorus. It is in E 
minor, and in 12-8 rhythm. It is ushered in by 
an instrumental introduction of sixteen bars,* 
and, with but few exceptions, the bass, which is 
extremely low, preserves the rhythmical move- 
ment | NS With this we have frequent points 

© The Siagncademie performs the work according to the 
yersion adopted by Ferdinand Hiller for Cologne. 





Worgue, as at the very commencement; most 
unusual harmonies — cries of woe,  freez- 
ing the very marrow in our bones (see, for 
instance, bar 14 of the instrumental. introduc- 
tion); and the most wonderful vocal combina- 
tions. Everything in this chorus, so powerfully 
developed, serves the purpose of preparing the 
way for some awful event, and plunging the 
listener into a frame of mind suitable for hearing 
great things, the whole being conceived as only: 
the highest genius, and of which the subjeet 
speaks immediately, could conceive it. | ‘This 
most wonderful piece is written for two choruses; 
so that the second chorus interrupts the’ first one 
in its lament with such questionsas; “How ?”— 
“ What ?”—* Whom ?”—* Whither ;”) until at 
length, abandoning the part of a mere sympa- 
thizing and agitated listener, it takes part in the 
sorrowing strains of the first. - Above all the vol- 
ume of sound of the two choruses, as well as of 
the full orchestra, there re-echoes, quite indepen- 
dently, a chorale melodie sung by sopranos: “ O 
innocent Lamb of God, slaughtered on the tree 
of the Cross,” &c. 

We have dwelt with rather more than ordinary 
length on this piece, because it is one of the finest 
with which we are acquainted from Bach’s pen, 
and because we meet in only one other part, even 
of this work—namely, the final chorus—a similar 
instance of such power of expression, The above 
introductory movement is followed by several 
recitatives, a chorale, and smaller choral move- 
ments, which we may pass over. No. 9 and No. 
10, recitative and air, are devoted to mournful 
reflections; theyare sung by a contralto, and are 
both of moving beauty, being full of that melt- 
ingly-sweet naivety which characterizes Bach 
above all other masters. The recitative is in F 
sharp minor, 4-4, and is accompanied, in a regular 
gently-undulating semiquaver figure, by two 
flutes, to which are added pizzicato basses; it is 
followed by the air in F sharp minor, 3-8, an 
indescribably charming composition, though sur- 
passed by the very neat air (No. 12), in B minor 
4.4, sung by a soprano, “ Bleed, thou dear heart, 
thou!” Further on, we must direct particular 
attention to the arioso in No. 17: “ Take, eat; 
this is my body” (C major, 4-4). No. 18 is 
another remarkable recitative, constructed simi- 
larly to that in No. 9; only the bass proceeds in 
heavy quavers, with the fluttering Oboi d'amore ; 
while, in the former instance, it merely aecompa- 
nied in light touches the flute-arabesques hovering 
above it. It is followed by a very graceful air 
(G major, 6-8), sung by a soprano, “I will give 
thee my heart ”—charming, gentle, and full of 
mild expression, although proceeding, from the 
first bar to the last, in rich, contrapuntal figura- 
tion. Beautiful chorales, and interesting recita- 
tives, full of characteristic expression, follow in 
Nos. 20—25. 

No. 26, an air (C minor, 4-4), is a particularly 
remarkable piece. An instrumental prelude—a 
contrapuntal movement between the oboe (solo) 
and the violoncellos—begins it. At the eleventh 
bar, the tenor (solo) comes in, and takes up the 
melody of the oboe, the fiddles executing a coun- 
terpoint, while the basses remain true to the 
course they were previously pursuing. In the 
third bar we have the chorus answering, and thus 
the solo part and the chorus go on continually 
alternating. |The tenor sings, “I will watch by 
my Jesus;” the chorus replies, ““Thus do our 
sins slumber:” the tenor then sings, ‘* His soul’s 
agony suffers for my death;” while the chorus 
answers, “ Therefore must his meritorious suffer- 
ing be most bitter and yet sweet to us.” These 
two verses form the middle developing movement, 
thematically and strictly worked out; the princi- 

al movements and the first two verses then recur. 

he construction of this piece is admirable. | In 
this, though still more in the foregoing movement, 
a recitative, weare struck, as is frequently enough 
the case throughout the work, with what Bach 
expects the voice to do. In the recitative in F 
minor, No. 24, the tenor part lies uninterruptedly 
exceedingly high: and this too, not in passages 
on which there is any particularly pathetic 
accent, but quite nonchalamment; nay, he even 
writes as mere fioriture : 





These are demands which our singers are no 
longer called upon to satisfy; fortunately they 
and ‘similar passages can be easily punctuated, 
and, as we have here to do with something which 
is by'to means an artistic necessity, but, wholly 
and solely, a custom of the day, no one will hesi- 
tate taking advantage of the fact. 

No. 33 consists of two movements, an air for 
soprano and contralto (FE minor, 4-4), and. a 
slow movement (Allegro vivace 3-8), worked out 
with great breadth, for a double chorus... This 
air, also, commences with a somewhat long instru- 
méital introduction of sixteen bars; in the sev- 
énteenth’ bar, the soprand takes up the melody, at. 
first played by the oboes and flutes, expressing 
its sorrow in the words, “ Thus is my Jesus, now 
taken!” Two bars further on, the. contralto 
follows ‘with the same lament. The voices are 
renewed; the soprano now executes the lower 
counterpoint, previously played by the ; oboes, 
and the contralto, in the octave, the higher one, 
previously played by the flutes. The contrapun- 
tal basis given to the stringed instruments remains 
the same. The lament of the two solo voices is 
accompanied by the chorus in. pauses with short 
quavers. adding: “ Let him go! Hold! Bind 
him not!” At length when the soprano and 
contralto, according to strict canonical principles, 
have, for twenty bars, carried on the verse: 
“They led him away; he is bound,” the double 
chorus bursts forth like a tempest with the words, 
“Have the lightnings, have the thunderbolts 
vanished in clouds?” The basses of both. cho- 
ruses are now introduced in B minor, with a 
highly energetic four-bar motive, descending in 
the first two bars in the triad intervals from the 
C of the great octave to the C of the counter-oc- 
tave—then springs up into the seventh, and closes 
in E minor; the tenors then follow in the fugato, 
then the contraltos, and then the sopranos: the 
basses accompany first in short touches, and then ° 
at the word “ thunderbolts” combine with the 
rolling movement of the instrumental basses. 
After the motive has been developed by the four 
voices, both choruses take it up and continue it 
alternately, in G major, D major, A minor, and 
E minor, combining once more in canonical form 
at the conclusion ; the cellos and double basses 
accompany the whole development uninterrupt- 
edly with a rolling movement of semiquavers, 
until finally, in the last development, in order, to 
give the greatest possible force of expression, 
Bach makes the violins and violas, which have 
previously followed faithfully the contrapuntal 
movements of the vocal parts, accompany in 
harmonic semiquavers. 

Compressed as the whole of this development 
appears—for it comprises only 38 bars—it is most 
powerful. A general pause ensues, and then 
comes the development of the next verses. 


“« Eroffne den feurigen Abgruud der Hdlle! 
Verderbe, zerschelle mit p!étzlicher Wuth, 
Den talschen Verrither, das mord’risehe Blut.”* 


The first chorus begins in F sharp major, and 
opens with the former motivo, which, however, is 
reversed ; it remains stationary upon the domi- 
nant chord of E minor, which it keeps up for 
three bars, while the second chorus executes the 
same motivo (w?th a reversal of the voices between 
soprano and contralto), and then, in like manner 
during the third development, in A minor, gives 
out the dominant chord of this key ; the instra- 
mental basses accompany the whole of the devel- 
opment, partly in a descending figure of semi- 

uavers, and partly in harmonic figures, while 
the vocal basses invariably proceed in octaves, 
aad the other chorus of the stringed instruments 
accompanies tremolando, in demisemiquavers. 
We must, furthermore, especially notice the highly 
energetic turn with which this powerful move- 
ment closes in the last four bars. 

No. 34 consists of a long recitative movement ; 

* * Throw open the fiery abysses of Hell! 


Quick! number the vile treach’rous slave with the dead! 
As price of his crime let his life-blood be shed! ”” 
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and we may here remark parenthetically, that 
more than mere superficial” attention should be 
devoted to ‘these recitatives, which. are always 
highly characteristic and full ..of. -profownd 
thought. 

A chorale, No. 35, “ O man, bewail, thy great, 
sins!” concludes the first part; that is to say, 
the movement is inscribed “ chorale,” though it is 
constructed ‘in an essentially different, manner 
than to chorale moyements usually, which always 
consist of only a few bars, moving along steadily 
and retarded by ties, and in which all four yoices 
take an equal share. This exceedingly compre- 
hensive movement (C major, 4-4) is, to, be.called 
a chorale, only in so_ far as the oboe part aecom- 
panies it throughout with the mention of a chorale 
melody, round which the other. parts, play ina 
lively manner, but in turns regularly recurring. 
With genuine Bachian consistency, the orchestra 
accompanies this movement from first to last, in 
a strictly equal rhythmical manner ; some qua- 
vers undulating up and down, and being connec- 
ted in ‘twos. Everything in this movement, 
which is introduced by an instrumental prelude 
of ‘seventeen bars, breathes a wonderfully mild 
perfume of content. This First Part of the Pas- 
sion-Music must at all times produce a deep 
impression upon every audience prepared to 
hear, it, and capable of appreciating this side 
of art. 

Out of the Second Part, which, on the whole, 
is less striking, we shall content ourselves with 
directing the reader’s attention to one or two 
movements, since lengthened analyses of musical 
works, without copious noted examples, which we 
cannot here introduce, simply fatigue, while at 
the same time they present a by no means vivid 
rar to the mind. The piece with which the 

3econd Part commences is certainly une of the 
finest and most admirable compositions in the 
whole work. It is an air—* Ah! now is my 
Jesus gone!” B minor, 3-8—for contralto, with 
accompaniment of the chorus. The latter (in 
admirable keeping with the purport of the verbal 
text) is worked out in canonical form, lightly, 
flowingly, and naturally developed. ‘This is 
nothing surprising in Bach, of course, but it cap- 
tivates every musical mind in a network of never- 
ending attractions. In this pieee again, in which 
we would direct special attention to the highly 
original and remarkable treatment of the bass, 
we are at a loss to know which we shall admire 
the more ; its drediaedens power of logical devel- 
opment, or its wonderful depth of feeling. 

Having spoken of so much that is extraordinary 
and worthy of admiration, we will mention one 
piece which we do not admire, but which, on the 
contrary, we consider a fearful specimen of bad 
taste in the treatment of the vocal part, though 
that bad taste, by the way, was, as is well-known, 
the taste of the period. The piece in question is 
No, 41, a tenor air, in which the artist has to sing, 
for instance, what follows: 
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thee violins have to accompany this note for 
note. 

Should the hearers feel rather tired during the 
course of the Second Part, we are certain that 
the touchingly beautiful and deeply moving final 
chorus (Cc minor, 3-4) will once more engross 
their undivided sympathies. This wonderful 
piece : 

“ Wir setzen uns mit Thranen nieder, 
Und rafen dir im Grabe zu: 
Ruhe sanfte, sanfte Ruh!” * 


is composed for a double chorus, and, treated 
melodiously rather than contrapuntally, is partic- 
ularly simple. 
And now let the reader reflect on the mind 
that man must have possessed, who could immerse 
* “ With tears do we sink down to grieve, 


And to thee in the grave, opprest 
With woe, we cry ; Rest! gently rest! ” 





himself in such a work with such profound and 
holy devoutness, carrying it out with such indes- 
eribable industry and burning enthusiasm, and 
then giving it to the world, without troubling 
himself in the slighest degree about the fact that 
by it he might gain reputation, honor, or even 
money. If we would realize to ourselves all the 


| greatness of the men of times gone by, we must 


not forget even trifles like these. It is true, how- 
ever, that of all easily contented mortals, Bach 
was the most easily contented. He felt that he 
was naught but a chalice produced for the glory 
ofthe Eternal; how he was exhausted and 
replenished only he, with quiet, blessed delight, 
was aware. C. 





Letters by C. M. Von Weber. 
V. 


FROM LONDON TO HIS WIFE, 
March 6, 1826. 


Heaven be praised and thanked forever! Here I 
am, well and in good health, completely established, 
and quite happy by the receipt of your dear letter, 
giving me the assurance that you are well, and the 
boys also. What else and better do I want? 

After having slept well and paid heavily in Dover, 
T left it yesterday, the 5th, at 8 o’clock, in the express 
coach ; a fine coach, drawn by four horses, of whom 
no prince need be ashamed ; four persons inside, four 
persons behind, four persons on top, and quick as 
lightning through the country, which is splendid be- 
yond all description. The meadows covered by the 
most beautiful verdure, the gardens ornamented by 
flowers in full bloom, all the buildings of a neatness 
and an elegance which most advantageously contrasts 
with the dirt and mud in France ; the great rivers 
full of vessels of all sizes, (among others the largest 
man-of-war of 148 guns), the fine villas, the lively 
roads, in short, a truly unique ride. In Rochester 
we took soup and roast meat within a quarter of an 
hour’s time, and at 5 o’clock the twelve miles (Ger- 
man) to the metropolis were finished. The descrip- 
tion of the grand impression of this capital I must 
leave for verhal communication, and this rich subject 
shall enliven our quiet Hosterwitz. Smart expected 
us. A hack was procured, and all our things, boxes, 
music, &e., were packed into it with ourselves, three 
persons, making rather an adventurous appearance. 
In Smart’s house I’ am very well taken care of, all 
possible conveniences have been thought of, and I 
could relate to you many curious instances of it.— 
Bath, everything, is in the house. At 6 o’clock we 
dined at Smart’s; Furstenau unpacked his things, 
and by 10 o’clock I was in bed, and slept excellently 
till 7 o’elock this morning. Furstenau lives very 
near by, in the house of a German, very good, pay- 
ing one pound sterling a week. I found a number 
of cards from visitors, who had been here before my 
arrival. From the first instrament maker a beauti- 
ful pianoforte, with a polite note, asking me to make 
him happy by using it during my stay here. The 
direction of the oratorios has been made very com- 
modious for me; I shall condnct on all the four 
evenings twelve pieces from the Freyschiitz in imme- 
diate succession. That is done in an hour. Furst- 
enau performs already next Friday, in the oratorio. 
Everything promises the most brilliant and lucrative 
success The whole day, till 5 o’clock, is at my 
own disposition ; then IT go to dinner, into the the- 
atre, or intoa party. Kemble is in Bath, but will re- 
turn the day after to-morrow ; to-day we dine with 
his lady. After’dinner I shall go to Covent Gar- 
den, where I shall hear all the singers, and after that 
into the concert. Tomorrow morning I shall begin 
to work. This morning I have established myself, 
and brushed myself up, and just now your dear letter 
came, which rejoiced'me yery much, To he alone 
here in England. does. not cause me anxiety ; the 
whole. manner of the English is very pleasant to my 
nature, and my little English, which I am rapidly 
improving, is of great use to me. The people here 
are much rejoiced at it, and pay me great compli- 
ments on account of it, as did the French about my 
little knowledge of that language. 

On account of the opera you need have no fears ; 
Ihave here time and rest for it, for my time is truly 
respected here. The Oberon will not be produced 
on Easter Monday, but some day later ; the date-I 
will tell you as soon as I know it myself. The people 
are too good with their anxious interest in me ; if 
do not fare well enough on my travels, nobody does ; 
no king’s wishes are so warmly anticipated as are 
mine ; I am petted on all sides, and I may say al- 
most literally that they carry me on their hands. 
[German proverb for expressing great care and love.] 





I am very careful, and you may rest entirely quiet on 


my account. My cough is singular; for eight days 
it had disappeared altogether; then on the 3d, before 
I went to Calais, it returned, with a choking fit, and 
since then itis again quiet. I am very precise in my 
observations in regard to it, and can never discover a 
particular cause of it. Sometimes I deny myself all 
indulgence, and the fit will come on; at other times 
LT eat and drink whatever I like, and it does not ap- 
pear. Well, as God pleases. To show you how un- 
disturbed I may be, I will describe to you my quar- 
ters. Smart lives on the first floor, and we dine 
there also; on the second is the parlor, and on the 
third my chamber and study, where nobody is admit- 
ted. Every visitor is announced and refused without 
ado, if I so please, nobody taking offence at it here. 
A servant, with his wife, are the only domestics ; 
they have lived with Smart for sixteen years, and are 
therefore well instructed and faithful. You see I 
could not be better provided for. 


March 7,8 o'clock, A. M. 


At 7 o’clock, last night, we drove to Covent Gar- 
den, where Rob Roy, a sort of opera, text from 
Walter Scott’s novel, was given.. A most splendid- 
ly decorated, not very large house. While I stepped 
out to the front of my box, to look better at the 
house, a voice called out ; ‘Weber ! Weber is here!” 
and although I immediately wittdrew, the audience 
broke out into such an endless applause and hurra- 
ing, that I had to show myself and bow several times. 
Then the overture to the Freyschiitz was loudly call- 
ed for, and every time I showed myself the tempest 
broke out afresh. Happily the overture to Rob Roy 
began, and the enthusiasm calmed down after a 
while. Can you desire and expect greater enthusi- 
asm? I must confess I was really surprised and af- 
fected, although I can stand and am accustomed to 
some applause. In such moments I could give, I 
know not what, if I could only have you at my side, 
for you have not yet seen me at all thus honored by 
foreigners. I can joyfully assure you, also, my dear 
soul, that you may rest altogether without any anxiety 
in regard to singers and orchestra. Miss Patun is a 
singer of the first rank, and she will sing the Rezia 
divinely ; Braham the same, althongh in a very dif- 
ferent style. Then there are other tenors, very good, 
and Ido not conceive how English singing can he 
so much abused. The singers have a perfectly good 
Italian school, fine voices and good expression. The 
orchestra is not anything extraordinary, yet ver 
good. The choruses are very good. In short, t 
think I may, even now, be safe as to the success of 
Oberon. After having heard two acts of Rob Roy, I 
went to the concert in Hanover square, where all the 
first Italian singers sang, among others Veluti. Miss 
Paton came in, after the conclusion of the opera, and 
sang a great aria, in which she surpassed them all. I 
heard there, also, Kiesewetter and several others. 
Are these the cold-hearted, Englishmen, from whom I 
meet with such a reception? I cannot describe to 
you the warmth of it! 


—— 


March 9th. 


Good morning, my beloved Lina! That was a 
hard, but beautiful day, yesterday, the joy of which 
was completed by the surprise through your letter ; it 
was a fine means of strengthening and refreshing my- 
self after the rehearsal; but, before I. answer it, I 
will report as wellas I can. On the 7th I had,a re- 
hearsal at the pianoforte with the singers of the pieces 
from the Freyschiitz, with which I was well satisfied, 
I diued at 6 o’clock with Moscheles, and drove to 
the Isolina, but I could stand it only for one act, for 
Veluti detonated so dreadfully, the whole was so 
much mutilated, and, the main cause, certain eyes 
burned so dreadfully, not into my heart, but in my 
shoes, [corns, called hen’s eyes in German,] that I 
went home, and was fortunate enough to be, in good 
Dresden style, by 10 o’clock, in bed. Yesterday, on 
the 8th, I worked at the Finale. Then Kemble came 
to introduce me to the rehearsal of the oratorio at 11 
o'clock. I was received by orchestra and_ singers 
with three times repeated great applause, I said a 
few words, and then the crying of vivat began anew. 
Then the rehearsal began, and I found a good deal 
to do with some pieces, which were entirely mntilat- 
ed; this lasted till after 3 o’clock. They showed 
extraordinary good will and zeal. I drove home, 
dressed, dined at half past four with Robertson, and 
at last, 7 o’clock, my first appearance before a cram- 
med house. Smart conducted me to my place; and 
now, my dear Lina, my description has an end, 
What are thunder of applause, storm, and all expres- 
sions which you might use,compared with the reality 4 
The calling, hurraing, the waving of hais and hand- 
kerchiefs of the whole andience, had no end, and no 
similar enthusiasm is on record. At last the over- 
ture began,—repeated,—and_ so on for three or four 
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numbers. In the end, the same storm until I dis- 
appeared. The whole went very well, some pieces 
excellently. In short, it was an elevating and truly 
touching reception. Men of the first rank waited for 
me on the stairs, and I had to go into several boxes, 
where I was petted with a warm-heartedness that I 
ned nowhere else wet with. After the second part I 
eft, &c. 


March 12th. 

T have manufactured notes during the whole morn- 
ing, and now for my recreation I must chat a little 
with my wife, although I hardly know any thing else 
to relate than the old song of my longing for home, 
to mother, to rest, &. I am no more fit for the 
world. My God! when I consider how exces- 
sively happy a thousand others would be in 
my place, I am doubly sad that I am denied 
the full enjoyment of all this. Where is the 
buoyant, vigorous, sanguine spirit, which I formerly 
had? To be sure, I cannot help it, it comes purely 
from the body, and until I shall enjoy again a com- 
oo feeling of health, I shall not feel any true joy. 

his constant anxious observation of myself, this 
self-denying, is too embarassing ; and the strange 
circumstance, too, that I possess everything apper- 
taining to a state of perfect health. i sleep well, I 
eat and drink with real appetite, everything is in 
good order, but there is this abominable asthma, this 
exhaustedness over the whole body upon the slight- 
est occasion ; and again, the fact that great exertions 
or exceptions have no other or more violent effect upon 
me than, for instance, going up stairs rather fast. In 
short, there is nothing perfect in the world, and where 
there is much light there is also much shadow; 
therefore, patiently ard faithfully I adhere to my old 
motto: as it pleases God ! 

March 29th. 

TI must tell you of a story, which will make me 
more work than would otherwise have been the case. 
The scenas in the Freyschiitz have completely turned 
the heads of the people, and the singers talk of no- 
thing else than recitativos, andantes, allegros, &c. 
This has also yot into Braham’s brain, and he begs 
for a great scena instead of his first air, which in fact 
was not written for him, and is too high. At first 
the thought was distressing to me, and | would not 
listen to it at all. At last I promised, that after 
having finished the opera, I would do it, if there were 
sufficient time for it; so now this great scena, a de- 
scription of battles and I know not what else, is be- 
fore me, and I go to work with a great aversion to 
it. But what can dot Braham knows his audi- 
ences, and he is their idol. I must, for the success of 
the whole, not shun an additional piece of work ; so 
I must bite into the sour apple ; [German proverb}, 
and I like the first air so much, I shall leave it as it 
is for Germany, for I hate beforehand the air which 
I shall compose, I hope, this veryday. So now I 
have disclosed to you also my trouble, in fact the only 
one which I have, and which, after all, is not so great 
either, for the performance is still postponed. I will 
take courage, and go to work immediately. Adieu, 
therefore, for the present, and now to the onset ! 

Well, the battle is at an end, that is half of the 
scena. This afternoon I hope to find time to let the 
Turkish ladies scream, the French ladies rejoice, and 
warriors sing out victoria. I have again a quiet day 
to-day. I dine with Smart, Furstenan and Fawcett. 
We sit down at 5 o’clock, and I can after dinner do 
a little work. But now the letter must be mailed, 
and [ must scrape off my beard. I have not yet got 
more fat upon me, there is still a hollow in my cheeks, 
and probably there always will be; I shall get dried 
and wrinkled like an old prune. Well, if I only am 
in good health, let it be so; and I must.certainly say 
a good word for my cough. 


April 12. 
My dear Lina! 

By the grace and assistance of God, I have again 
had, this evening, so e a success. as never be- 
Sore. The brilliancy and the touching effect of so 
complete a triumph cannot be described! Zo God 
alone the glory! ! When Lentered the orchestra, the 
whole crammed house rose, and I was received by an 
inconceivable hurrah and halloo; hats and handker- 
chiefs waving on all sides, so that it was hard to re- 
store quietness. The overture had to be repeated. 
Each subsequent piece was two or three times inter- 
rapted by the greatest enthusiasm ; Braham’s Air, 
Da Capo. Inthe second act, Fatima’s Romanza 
and the Quartet, Da Capo. They wanted the finale 
also repeated, but it could not be done on account of 
the scenes; in the third act Fatima’s Ballad Da 
Capo. At the end, I was tempestously called for ; an 
honor which has, as yet, been confé in England on 
no other composer. The whole went very well, and 
everybody was happy around me. 





So much for this day, dear life, from thy much 
fatigued husband, but who could not have gone 
quietly wie without having communicated to you 
this new blessing of heaven. Good night, good 
night. Oh, that you could foretaste, this evening, 
this happy consummation. 


April 13. 


Good morning, my dear heart. I have slept 
sweetly, although I required some time to get into it. 
I was naturally too much excited, and this morning 
I am much tired, but well. After such a triumph, a 
certain beneficial conviction and satisfaction pervades 
the mind, that again a great step forward in the world 
has been achieved. The jealousy of the different 
theatres, the very excitable public, always accustom- 
ed to opposition and delighting in it, and the circum- 
stances of the previous day, calculated to create a 
doubt of a good performance; all these things made 
the success doubly brilliant and precious, There was 
not the least opposition to the immense applause ; all 
was pure enthasiarm. But let me tell you how my 
evil star claimed its due. After I had sent off to 
you my letter, No. 18, of the 11th, I had at twelve 
o’clock a rehearsal of the overture, and of those 
pieces, which had been rehearsed the least. I dined 
with the music-seller Hawes, and at seven o’clock 
was the general rehearsal already advertised. A 
brilliant and select public filled the boxes. The first 
act went off well, with but trifling mistakes. In the 
second act, when Rezia and Huon are to appear, 
after the tempest—nobody came; the theatre stood 
for some time empty. At last, Fawcett camo out 
and announced that a piece of the scenery had fallen 
on Miss Paton’s head, requesting that any surgeon 
who might be present would come forward upon the 
theatre, but that Miss Paton hoped, after having re- 
covered a little, to continue to play. She did, how- 
ever, not recover. After having waited for some 
time, we were obliged to continue the rehearsal with- 
out her, leaving out her grand air. Thus the piece 
went on well enough, and the applause and the hope 
of a furore for the next day were general. Another 
rehearsal was fixed for Miss Paton, at 12 o’clock, 
yesterday. But she did not come, saying that she 
must spare her voice for the évening. We then re- 
hearsed other things; I dined at four o’clock, at 
home with Smart, and at six o’clock drove to the 
theatre, certainly in a somewhat excited state of 
mind—bat—all went off most excellently. The Paton 
sang gloriously, and the performance was so well 
connected, so full of fire and life, which, you know, 
my music is fortunate enough t@ produce in the per- 
formers. How often did I think of you! Good God, 
you would have fallen sick in your anxiety. But is 
it not curious ? with my evil star? but I calculate 
upon it from experience, and know that it will not 
fail. 


April 17. 


Now, I have but one more hard thing before me— 
my concert. Oh Lord, for such a thing I am no more 
constituted. I shall be assisted on all sides—and 
yet—well, it must be done this time, and then never 
again. 

This is a day for suicides. Such a dark yellow 
mist that we cannot do without light in the rooms. 
The sun is without beams, like a red spot in the mist. 
It is truly sombre. I should not like to live in such a 
climate. It is said, to be sure, that these beauties 
are peculiar to London, and that the weather looks 
very different in the country: The trees, which I see 
here, are all green, and London has a great many 
open squares with gardens ; yet all this is no free 
air, for even in the clearest day you cannot see to 
the end of a square without finding the horizon cov- 
ered by foggy elouds. When I see this, an indescriba- 
ble longing for Hosterwitz and the free, open sky 
seizes me. Patience, patience, one day after another 
is passing by—two months already gone. 

co made a very pleasant acquaintance in a son 
of the bookseller Goeschen, from Grimma, establish- 
ed here as merchant, and in @ Dr. Kind, the nephew 
of our Kind. Very agreeable people. They want 
to have me made healthy by main force. Good God, 
I shall not feel perfectly well again in my whole life. 
Rest is my best physician, and to obtain it shall be 
my only endeavor; and to that end, Ihave to pass 
also through these hard months. 


April 24. 

I am expected in Berlin next summer, to bring 
the Oberon out there myself. But no! nothing could 
persuade me to do it. Rest, rest, is now my — 
watchword, and will long remain so. I am so st 
of all this artist life, that I do not know anything 
more desirable than to live for a year as a tailor, in 
total obscurity ; to have my Sunday, a good stomach, 
and a serene, calm mind. 





April 28. 

To-morrow is the first performance of my so call- 
ed rival’s opera; Aladdin. I am very curious to 
hear it. Bishop is certainly a man of talent, but 
without any originality of invention. I wish him the 
best success ; we all have room in the world. 

God bless you, my dearly beloved. How often do 
I count days, hours, minutes to our meeting again. 
We have been separated before, and surely have al- 
ways dearly loved each other, but TH1s Jonging now 
is indescribable. 

April 80. 

Yesterday was an interesting day ; the first repres- 
entation of my so called rival’s opera, Aladdin. It 
was so crowded, that hardly any tickets could be got. 
But one of the proprietors offered me his box and 
even made mea call. We all dined at home, and 
then drove to Drury Lane. I had hardly entered the 
box and been seen, when the whole house rose and 
received me with the greatest enthusiasm. This, in 
a different theatre, on this day, showed the love of 
the nation, and it affected and rejoiced me very 
much. 

May 30. 

Dear Lina! I have again to excuse my brevity 
and abruptness, but I have so much todo. Writing 
also comes hard to me, for my hands tremble very 
much. And impatience is already alive within me. 
You will not see many more letters from me, for, 
hear my cruel order :—Do not send your reply to this 
letter to London, but directly to Frankfort, poste 
restante. You are surprised? Yes, yes, J do not go 
to Paris. What should I do there? I can neither 
walk nor speak. I must banish business for years 
from my thoughts. Therefore the best thing is to 
go straightway home. From Calais by way of Brus- 
sels, Cologne, Coblenz, up the Rhine to Frankfort. 
What a delightful journey! Although I shall be 
obliged to travel slowly, and to rest now and then 
for halfa day, we gain at least a fortnight, and I hope 
to embrace you by the last days of June. 

If it pleases God, I shall leave here on the 12th of 
June. May God only grant me some better strength. 
Well, I hope the journey will much improve my 
health ; only away, away from this climate! I em- 
brace you most tenderly, my dear ones! For ever 
living but for you. Your father Charles ! 


This was his last letter but one to his wife. In his 
last, on the 2nd of June, he confessed to being much 
exhausted. He wrote : 

“Good God, let me only sit in the carriage! Well, 
God will give strength. 

“This letter will receive no answer, and therefore 
need be buat short. That is commodions, is it not, 
not to have to reply! Furstenau has given up his 
concert, and we may therefore start even a few days 
earlier. Hurrah! 

“God preserve you all in good health. Oh, that I 
were in your midst!” 

Two days afterwards, Weber was no more. 





Tue Art or S1ncine.—In copying the two arti- 
cles, which follow, we have no wish to become parties 
to any controversy between rival books or “ meth- 
ods.” But we certainly have a very high opinion of 
Sig. Bassini’s work ; and those who have confided in 
his skill and wisdom as a teacher of the voice will be 
glad to see, that he has anticipated so much that is 
claimed for the “ last and best.” 

{From the Commercial Advertiser. } 

I wish to say a word or two to your musical read- 
ers, suggested by the perusal of a late number of the 
New York Musical Review and World, containing a 
review of Panofka’s “ Art of Singing,” in which the 
writer shows a lack of information a little surprising 
in one whom we would suppose to be possessed of a 
greater knowledge of passing events. He-speaks of 
the “‘ method ” as being new, and as one which might 
be made useful in this country, and adds that he does 
not know of one to be compared withit. Now, there 
is a work published in Boston by Sig. Bassini, called 
“ The Art of singing,” a very learned and valuable 
treatise, covering the precise grounds claimed for 
Panofka by the Review, and by a singular coinci- 
dence bearing the same name. I believe Bassini’ works 
was first published in 1853, and there is no justice in 


calling this method of Panofka new. 
Soprano. 





[From the Troy Budget]. 

Metnops ror Voice Cuttore.—In a late num- 
ber of the N. Y. Musical Review and World, we are 
surprised to find an article on Panofka’s “ Art of 
Singing,” which betrays such a blind adoration of 
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that professor, and such an ignorance regarding the 
state of the art in this country, and the means hith- 
erto perfected here for its progress, that it certainly 
calls for some reply. Whether the article in question 
was copied from an English journal or not, does not 
appear, though it looks very much like it, in which 
case the monstrosities with which it abounds 
should cause less wonder. But if written in this 
country, and especially by any in Boston or New 
York, we can imagine but one motive for so doing, 
and that hardly an honorable one, and should think 
it unwise for any writer so ignorant of his subject, to 
come before the public and make himself ridiculous, 
as he certainly has done, in the estimation of any 
one who has given the slighest attention to the efforts 
of vocal professors here, for the past ten years. 

The writer gives an elaborate synopsis of the con- 
tents of Panofka’s book, mentioning its so-called 
peeuliarities, and distinctive qualities when compared 
with others, in the course of which he says that— 

“Ist. It consists of two parts, of which the first 
is purely theoretical, while the second contains exam- 
ples and selections for practice, ete. 

“2d. It treats of the mutation, classification, and 
character of different voices. 

“3d. The d part contains remarks me ang 
the taking of breath, singing of scales, the messo di 
voce, the Portamento, ete. 

“4th. It tells the pupils to sing the scales in all 
the keys, which one seldom or never finds in any other 
method of singing. 

“Sth. With Marx, he allows but two registers, 
those of the head and chest. 

“6th. Mr, Panofka judiciously places the more 
difficult exercises at the end of the book. 

“7th. He holds that nothing is more senseless 
than to attempt to enlarge the compass of one’s voice 
by straining it beyond its natural extent. The writer 
concludes with the following philippic : 

*««* We have on purpose referred more to the details 
of this interesting and useful work, as it may perhaps 
induce some of our enterprising publishers to issue a 
translation of the same. The art of singing has 
made in this country immense progress, and we have 
already commenced to give to the world some excel- 
lent singers. A book like Panofka’s Jean consequently 
become of real benefit here, for although we possess 
a good many works on singing, which can be made 
useful in the hands of an intelligent teacher, we do 
not know of one that can be compared in real instruc- 
tiveness with that of Mr. Panofka,’ ” 


This last is about as ridiculous as the rest of the 
article, and about as trne. The writer mentions 
many German works, one of which has the date 
of 1826, and the labors of Mainstein, Mainzer, 
Schmitt, Miiller, Marx, and Nehrlich are compared 
with Panofka’s, all of course to show the superiority 
of the last named, Panofka himself being a German. 
He also condescends to mention two or three French 
professors and Garcia, but seems entirely to ignore 
the existence of Cook, Lablache or Bassini’s method, 
perhaps the best known triad in the world, outside 
of Leipsic and Vienna. It happens that Bassini’s 
method contains all the “peculiarities” we have 
numbered above ; and since the eminent professor has 
been teaching his dogmas for about ten years to 
hundreds of pupils, and his book has been publish- 
for at least five, it is by no means clear to us that the 
credit of priority does not belong to him, instead of 
to Mr. Panofka, whose name is undoubtedly com- 
paratively new in the metropolis of America. With 
regard to No. 4 (the practice of the diatonic scales 
in the different keys), we believe that Sig. Bassini 
was the first to teach it in this country—other teach- 
ers seeming to take it for granted that to sing them 
in one key (that of do for instance) implied a perfect 
command over the vocal muscles, to make all the 
intermediate tones—a theory which has yet to be- 
come practically demonstrated. His firm belief in 
but two angers has also rendered his position as 
professor of the voice quite isolated for many years, 
and nothing but his remarkable success in smoothin 
down the inequalities of certain voices, has sav 
him in numerous instances from the barbs of profes- 
sional antagonism, which oftentimes threatened his 
ruin. 

We cannot understand how such an article, as the 
one under discussion, could have been allowed to 
to come before the enlightened readers of that influ- 
ential journal, in the very midst of the living triumphs 
of so consummate a Professor as Sig. Bassini, whose 
first successes were in New York, and whose elabo- 
rate and excellent method is fast becoming, (if it has 
not already become) the most popular, because most 
sensible, concise, and effective that can be placed in 
the hands of any pupil. The writer confesses that 
the “art of singing has made great progress in this 
country,” which undoubtedly is true. We only wish 
that same could be said of musical criticism, 








which we fear is in its decadence, if Ae is a true 
specimen of the genus critic. 





Church Music in New York. 


(From the Sunday Mercury.) 
(Continued.) 


St. Bripcet’s. 


St. Bridget’s Roman Catholic Church, on the cor- 
ner of Eighth street and Avenue B, is one of the 
handsomest edifices of its kind in the city. The name 
of its pastor, Rev. Thomas J. Mooney, is familiar 
to our readers from his connection with the gallant 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, as its courageous and patri- 
otic chaplain during their three months’ campaigne 
in Virginia, at the beginning of the war. Every- 
body connected with his parish worships Father 
Mooney. He isa real live, working pastor, and a 
genuine American citizen. We recollect with what 
inexpressible delight they welcomed the good man 
home, and with what enthusiasm he was hailed when 
he gave our glorious Stars and Stripes to the breeze 
from the top of his private residence. He is ever 
alive to the wants of his parishioners, and is contin- 
ually busy with some project calculated to advance 
their interests. He is an ardent lover of the fine arts, 
and among other great improvements which he has 
added to his church, is the establishment of a free 
singing school, to which the youth of his parish are 
invited, and instructed by himself and his aceom- 
plished organist, Mr. J. E. Gleason. His object in 
doing this was, to organize a volunteer choir from 
the young men and women of his congregation, and 
to dispense with the paid choir system. Through 
his perseverance, and under his personal supervision, 
this ohject will, in a short time, be fully accomplish- 
ed; for St. Bridget’s has now a very fine and power- 
ful choir. On last Easter Sunday, they sang a grand 
high mass with one hundred and twenty-five voices. 
There are scarcely less than fifty at any time their ser- 
vices are called into requisition. Of course, it is not 
to be expected that their performances will equal or 
even approach those of professional singers for some 
time to come ; but there are some fine voices among 
them, and it only requires practice and cultivation to 
make them excellent vocalists. This choir is evenly 
divided, and there is very good judgment displayed 
in disposing of the different voices.. The basses are 
placed together at one side, the tenors together at,an- 
other, and the sopranos or treble voices occupy the 
centre. The church being finely adapted to sound, 
when the full force of the choir is called into requis- 
ition the effect is splendid. 

Last Sunday, they sang De Monte’s Mass, and 
although it never was a fayorite composition with us, 
it was given in a very clever manner. 

The gentlemanly conductor of this choir, Mr. 
Gleason, deserves great credit for the accuracy and 
precision with which his pupils rendered the “Kyrie 
Eleison,”’ and the ‘“‘ Gloria” was also finely given.— 
The “Credo” then followed, and the different solos 
and duets were sustained with remarkable skill and 
harmony. Miss Goodwin is the principal soprano 
here, and to her is allotted the honor of singing most 
of the charming solos of the service of the mass. 
This young lady is gifted with a fine round, full 
voice, as clear and musical asa silver bell. We 
predict for her a brilliant career in the world of song. 
She sings with admirable ease and grace. There is 
not a false not in the entire register of her voice. 

Miss Hughes also deserves notice for the care and 
attention with which she approaches her duty, and if 
her prospects are not quite so brilliant as her fair 
associate, she will, nevertheless, in time become a 
very creditable and meritorious vocalist. At the 
offertory, Miss Goodwin delighted us with a beautiful 
solo, the sweet tones of her voice fairly turning the 
heads of the faithful in the gallery toward her. The 
incidental responses to this part of the service are 
sung in unison, and the effect of fifty different voices, 
combined with a powerful organ, can be easily imag- 
ined. It is a perfect icane of harmony. 

Now comes the “Agnus Dei” (Lamb of God), and 
the choir sends up a long wail of prayerful suppli- 
cations to the Holy One who taketh away the sins 
of the world. This part of the mass was excel- 
lently given, and, indeed, was a truthful interpreta- 
tion of the sacred theme. 

We should have mentioned that the “ Sanctus,” 
which precedes the “ Agnus Dei,” was finely render- 
ed, especially the “Hosanna in Excelsis ” — each 
voice, at its highest pitch, singing praises “to God 
on high.” After two hours’ warm work—be it un- 
derstood that sustaining a part all through a heavy 
mass is not quite so easy as it may appear to the 
uninitiated— Monte’s fine composition is laid 
aside, and the music for the morning is concluded. 

At the usual hour for vespers—3}, P. M.—every 


member of the mnsical groyp present in the morn- 
ing is again in punctual attendance. 

Father Mooney himself, being more at leisure now 
than in the forenoon, leaves his curate to perform the 
altar services and enters the choir. Young and en- 
thusiastic is Father Mooney, and stentorian are his 
lungs. He is a clever musician, and reads music at 
sight. When he took his position in the choir, 
music-book in hand, he seemed to be impressed with 
the conviction that in no other way could he sing 
praises and devotion to God more fervently than 
through the charming and seraphic melodies of the 
vespers. His shrill, clear alto was audible above all 
others, and rang throughout the church like a magic 
flute. 
rogressive pastor of St. Bridget’s is a highly 
accomplished and well learned gentleman, for the 
grandeur of his eloquence in the pulpit can scarcely 
surpass his efforts as a chorister. In regard to the 
latter accomplishment, he is indeed an exception to 
a general rule, for we have known but very few cler- 
gymen who understood music, and still fewer who 
had any voices to sing at all. 7 

The vesper chants were delightfully given, but a 
“Tantum Ergo,” by Lambilotte (solo and chorus, by 
Miss Goodwin and choir), was the gem of the entire 
performances. This promising young vocalist dis- 
played very fine taste in sustaining her little solo, and 
gave still further evidence of possessing the natural 
abilities of becoming an admirable artist. Persevere, 
Miss Goodwin, and you will be sure to succeed. 

This choir gives promise of turning out what is 
really an oasis in the desert of church choirs, name- 
ly, a very fine tenor voice. It is the most difficult 
member in the world to find, for it is the sweetest, 
most charming, and most expressive of all. In most 
of our large churches we can find a prime basso and 
a delightful soprano; but, alas! for the tenor. In 
nine cases out of ten, you cannot hear him beyond a 
dozen yards, when the full vocal power of the choir 
is brought into requisition, notwithstanding he has 
generally the grandest and loftiest rd/e of all to sus- 
tain. They generally do very well in the lower re- 
gister, but when they ascend to the leger lines they 
are lost in the grand chorus. But, thank fortune, 
we have a few grand tenors yet left, to whom we look 
forward with delicious anticipations, for we know 
what a rare and charming treat awaits us when we 
approach the sweetness of their dulcet tones. 

The Rey. Mr. Mooney has probably the best vol- 
unteer choir in New York, both in regard to numbers 
and their powers of execution. Its progress from the 
Solfeggio exercises to its present state has been re- 
markably rapid, and reflects great credit upon the 
obliging organist, Mr. Gleason, and Fathes Mooney 
himself, to whose fostering care and attention is due 
its proficiency. et 

hey are now rehearsing some of the most intri- 
cate and difficult compositions of Mozart and Haydn ; 
and we hope that we will, ere long, enjoy the pleas- 
ure of hearing them perform some of the sublimest 
creations of those great masters. 





OrerA IN THE Reten oF TERROR.—The opera 
was first managed by the four leading sansculottes 
Henrriot, Chaumette, Le. Roux, and Hebert, and 
these, even after they were deposed from their mana- 
gerial throne, were in the habit of supping with the 
actors behind the scenes, not on the principle of the 
old nobility, who paid liberally on such occasions, 
but at the expense of the unfortunate person who 
presided over the refreshments. The method of 
self-invitation was simple and easy. Henriot or 
Danton would say to the favored artist, “We are 
going to your room, see that we are entertained 
properly.” A splendid repast was prepared and daly 
devoured,and the patriotic guests took their departure 
withont hinting at payment. As the actors them- 
selves did not receive a sou of salary. even in the 
shape of paper money, the expense fell on the keeper 
of the refreshment room. ‘To decline the intrusive 
honor would have been highly perilous in the days 
of liberty, equality, and the guillotine. : 

A strange state of things is revealed by this Re- 

ublican episode in the history of French opera. 

he Government was not satisfied with decapitating 
a real King and Queen, and treating the people with 
a performance at the opera gratis, on the anniversary 
of the execution of Louis X VI., “in joyful commem- 
oration of the death of the tyrant,” but even player- 
kings and player-queens were excluded from the 
boards. When the sansculottes school of drama 
had become insufferabiy dull under this prohibition, 
the dethroned sovereigns were allowed to sneak back 
again, degraded into “chiefs” or “mayors”, while on 
one oceasion a concrete “roi” was replaced by an ab- 
stract “loi,” and one of the lines of an opera, modi- 
fied to meet this alteration, declared that “La loi pas- 
sait et le tambour battait Aux Champs.” An artist 
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who was endowed with something like common 
sense, and with an uncummon rapidity of articulation 
improved the bine hy ‘saying, “Le ponvoir execatif 
paskdit et Te tambour battait Anx Champs.” 

One contumacious prima donna nearly lost her 
head by refusing to appear as the Goddess of Reason 
in one of the celebrated rational processions of the 
time, as she learned, through 2 gloomy joke uttered 
by Chaumette, “Well, citoyenne, since you refuse to 
be a divinity, you must not be astonished if we treat 
you a6 a mortal.” Fortunately, a zealous sanscu- 
jotte was anxious to obtain the honor for his wife, 
who, sorely against her will, represented the Goddess 
in proper non-costume while the thermometer was 
below freezing point, and the head of the prima 
donna remained on her shoulders. Possibly the 
menace of Leonard (playfully called Leopard) 
Bourdon, poet and member of the “mountain,” 
muy lead some unfortunate dramatic author who can- 
not prevail on a manager to read his play to surmise 
that the days of the Republic were not so bad after 
all. Bourdon wrote a most revolting opera against 
the Church, whieh directors and artists refased to 
produce, till at last this extreme specimen of the 
genus irritabile vatum declared that if his work was 
not quickly performed, he would have a guillotine 
erected on the stage—a real guillotine, be it under- 
stood, not an imitation of that murderous machine, 
like that which is mounted by Mr. Benjamin Webster 
in the drama of the “Dead Heart.” The actors, 
however, had the hest of it in the long ran, and 
Bourdon’s piece, though printed at the expense of 
the Republic, was never brought out at all.—Lnglish 
Review. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, ion 30.—A delightfal concert was 
given inthe Academy of Music on the eyening of 
June 234, in aid of the Sanitary Commission. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony ; and this beautiful creation sounded to 
far better advantage in the large opera house, 
than the synrphonic productions of the past 
season have done in the limited area of Irving Hall. 
This lovely symphony is certainly one of the most 
pleasing of the nme, and perhaps, with the exception 
of the Pastoral, the most universally popular. It 
was enjayed hy the vest audience with evident pleas- 
ure ;the “Russian” Allegretto, and the Scherzo, with 
its varied coloring, were listened to in comparative 
silence, something uncommon with a New York 
audience, we are sorry to say ; while the fiery Alle- 
gro con brio almost gained an encore. Charge us not 
with blasphemy, oh ye Beethovenites ! for this is the 
music we would hear, to the ballet we would see,—a 
round of Baechanals, Oreads, and Dryads, danced 
in a moonlit wood on Midsummer Night. The over- 
tures to “ Tannhaiiser”’ and “Euryanthe” completed 
the unexceptionable orchestral portion of the pro- 
gramme. 

Mad. D’Awoeri and Miss Kerroee volunteered 
the vocal numbers. Miss Kellogg’s pleasing efforts 
were weakened by what we hope was but a passing 
fatigue of the voice; she sang the air from ‘es noces 
de Jeannette,” which she has already sung so often ; 
and, in answer to an encore, *‘ The last Rose of 
Summer,” which everybody has sung too often. Mad. 
D’Angri, looking gloriously, sang that usefal vocal 
exercise, but miserable composition, the “Elena 
Valse.” In spite of her excessive hoarseness, her 
broad, noble style, and firm intonation and execution, 
wore still as fine as ever ; would that they had been 
displayed in worthier masi¢! After the recall, Mad. 
D’Angri, announcing in broken English that she 
would sing the ‘‘Star-spangled Banner,’’ naively 
mounted the conductor’s stand, and did sing it very 
well. Mr. Mriis played the last two movements of 
Chopin’s F minor Concerto, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, with the force and finish to which we are 
acetistomed from him, especially when he plays 
Chopin. Mr. ScurerBer played those “Effusions de 
ceur” of his own, on the cornet-a-piston. Mr. 
Schreiber is a master of the difficulties of execution 
on his instrument ; but a much higher degree of vir- 
tuosity Would fail to excuse the introduction of so 








weakly sentimental, and monotonous a composition 
into a programme, excellent, with this exception, in 
the instrumental selections. 

We were sorry, considering that onr mmsical op- 
portunities are rare just now, and while waiting until 
science has solved the possibility of our being in two 
places at once, that a very good chamber concert, in 
aid of sick and wounded soldiers, took place at Dod, 
worth’s Hall on the same evening as the above. The 
volunteers were Messrs. Mason, M1Lis, THEODORE 
TxHomAS, BERGNER, and an amateur vocal quartet. 
A song by Robert Franz, quartets by Cherubini and 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven’s piano and violin Sonata, 
opus 24, formed part of a well selected programme. 

The young pianist, Master Pare, on whom so 
much praise (emanating rather from private circles 
than the public, perhaps) has heen bestowed, is now 
playing m the Cremorne Garden concerts. The boy 
seems to be about eleven years of age, and is modest 
and good-looking enough. He has moderately good 
execution ; plays carefully, yet sometimes falsely, 
notwithstanding ; he possesses a firm touch for one 
of his age, but little expression, and, as we might 
expect, his playing has not yet any decided style or 
character. He plays light concert pieces—Thalberg, 
Gottschalk, Strakosch &c., furnish his répertoire.— 
This is but natural ; the intellect or force of a child is 
not equal to the proper comprehensionor execution of 
music that calls into exercise the highest faculties of 
experienced players. It would be presumption to place 
Beethoven and Bach, for public exposition, under 
the fingers of Master Pape. He is no exceptional 
prodigy; no boy Liszt or Rubinstein; bat simply 
does well, what scores of good little boys and girls 
have done, and do, quite as well. We should be 
sorry to see this promising, although not extraordin- 
ary, talent spoiled by extravagant and injadicious 
praise. 

At the German (Stadt) Theatre, the last perform- 
ance of the season took place on the evening of 
June 27th. The opera was that pretty, light one by 
Auber, “Ze AMagon,” with Frau Rerrer in the réle 
of Henriette. 

Miss Ritcnines, having essayed scenes that were 
rather beyond her power, from ‘ Norma” and “ La 
has now successfully sung throagh twelve 
“La fille du 


Traviata,” 
weeks of adaptedfoperas at Niblo’s. 
Regiment” was her last character. 
Mad. de Vituiers, pianist, gives her last concert 
this evening, assisted by Mad. D’Angri, Signor 
Sbriglia, and others. ALMA. 
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Music IN THIS Nemnse. — Continuation of Chopin's 


Mazarkas. 


Church Music. 
TIT. * 


The plan suggested in the previous. articles for 
better music in our churches, does not:touch the 
case of churches with an-vestablished liturgy, 
where the music, like the prayers. is: prescribed 
by an authority; where singing is “regarded 
chiefly as a ritual duty, and only secondarily..as 
a free expression of religious feeling. Of course, 
therefore, we were not presuming to dictate or 
even to recommend to Catholics what might bet- 
ter take the place of their sumptuous Masses 
Offertories, and the like, which all grow out o 
and are in-keeping with the imposing pomp and 
ceremony of their whole service. Nor is it for 
us to exhort those of the English Church to give 





* See pages 54 and 78. 





up their chants, responses and Te Deums, —mu- 
sic, which, if it be rather formal, monotonous as 
it regards musical ideas and inspiration, and sel- 
dom showing genius, in the sense that we ascribe 
this to the masters, the Mozarts, Beethovens, &e., 
who would have found small sphere. for them- 
selvas in forms and style so limited and carefully 
prescribed, still answers its purpose where it. is, 
and is one in spirit and in form with the whole 
established service of which it forms a part. 

Nor have we thought of dictating one way as 
the only right way; one way as suitable to all 
cases, to all creeds, all churches. In the divided 
and sectarian condition of the Christian world, 
the very fact that any given style of music 
proved acceptable and edifying enough to become 
a custom among worshippers of one denomination, 
would be considered ground for shunning it, ep- 
tirely in another. Unfortunately, while Music 
in itself is reconciling, universal, tending to unity 
in its whole nature and expression, Chureh and 
creed and dogma are distinctive, antagonistic 
and exclusive. So far as simple, sincere wor- 
shippers in any church come under the real in- 
fluence of music at any time, so far, we doubt 
not, they for the time being become broader than 
their church, and filled with a religious sentiment 
which unites them with all worshippers by what- 
soever name, with all that inwardly seek and 
know God. Could there be realized so glorious 
an idea as that of a universal church, wherein 
differences of thought and doctrine, freely tole- 
rated, valued even for the many sides which they 
hold up of truth too great for any one mind or 
one dogmatic system, should be practically har- 
monized by unity of spirit, then one might imag- 
ine a religious service wherein music should 
form the chief element, as being Heaven’s own 
language for such unitary sentiment, uniting, 
blending, where words, trying to define, divide. 
In such a universal church alone could the musi- 
cal problem be perfectly, ideally solved. ' But 
that, we know, is quite out of the question, 
while society is as it is, and Christianity runs 
into creeds and exclusive churches. No: one 
plan can be offered that will be good for alll 

Our problem, then, has been limited to the 
improvement of the music, such as it happens to 
be, in those worshipping assemblies, composing 
under various names the great majority in this 
country, in which the music, so far as means, 
taste and knowledge go, is free, prescribed by no 
authority more absolute than custom. 

This discussion took its starting point 
the prevailing psalmody, which is, with trifling 
exceptions, the only music of the New England 
congregational churches. Its object has been, 
first, to point out wherein this is unworthy and 
fails of its purpose, being too limited, too me- 
chanical and humdrum in its nature to keep 
pace with the musical, the intellectual, the zesthe- 
tic, or the spiritual culture of the times; and 
secondly, to inquire what better thing can take 
the place of it. And we have suggested that 
there is one better thing, at least, which might 
take the place of this singing of long hymns to 
psalm-tunes, namely the German Choral. The 
plan — experiment, if you please — which we 
would institute, would make the Choral the 
foundation, as the psalm-tune now is, of the 
whole musical service. The Choral, sung in uni- 
son by the people: —this for the germ; this for 
he simplest, the essential thing; this for the 
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first step ; and then, for further steps in a more 
artistic direction, the development given to the 
Choral by Sebastian Bach ; the Choral as harmo- 
nized by Bach, or in his style, his spirit, which is 
so preéminently true to the noblest, holiest, most 
self-forgetting and impersonal sense of music and 
of all high Art. 

We suggested two elements to be employed, 
singly or combined, according to means and mu- 
sical culture in a congregation. 1. A few grand 
old Chorals, known by heart, to be sung, always 
to the same words, by the congregation, in uni- 
son, letting the organ supply the harmony. 2. 
The same Chorals to be sung in harmonized 
parts, by a Quartet of voices, or a large choir, 
without instrumental accompaniment. (In most 
cases, seeing that so few congregations can sing 
at all, it would be easier to begin with the Choir 
and the harmonized Choral, keeping the impres- 
sion of the thing alive, the congregation mean- 
while holding meetings for instruction and prac- 
tice in choral singing ; until a few tunes could be 
safely introduced into the public service). We 
furthermore suggested an admirable effect to be 
obtained from the alternation of the two methods 
in the use of the same Choral: namely, by let- 
ting the people sing it once in unison, with organ, 
and then having it repeated by the Quartet or 
Cho'r of voices, in parts, unaccompanied ; — the 
effect being as if the earthly strain were caught 
up and transfigured by angelic voices. 

3. And now a third element is involved in all 
this, which we have specially to consider : — the 
use of the Organ. A most important element, 
not only for the direct influence which may vi- 
brate in its wondrous harmonies, nor for the 
support which it may lend to voices; but for an 
educational reason, in view of leading the musi- 
cal sensibilities and faculties of a congregation 
into a right direction. We know how essential 
to any movement is the presence of some one 
leading mind, some one in whom the life and soul 
ot the movement is incarnated, and who by ex- 
ample, precept, practical direction, and by a 
certain indescribable magnetic influence, inspires 
all the rest with it. In the music of the church 
it is sometimes possible to find this in the person 
of an organist. The true organist must be a 
sound musician, if nobody else is; not a super- 
ficial virtuoso ; not a mere skilful executant ; not 
a shower-off of “the stops,” or one possessing a 
pretty trick of idle finger fantasy, weaving in 
scraps of operas and sentimental songs (called 
improvisation”); not one who has merely learned 
to play a voluntary and a psalm-tune, and to bun- 
gle blindly and irrelevantly through some sort of 
“ symphony” or “ interlude ” between the verses ; 
but a musician, trained in the true Organ school, 
at home in the mysteries of polyphonic harmony, 
with the spirit of the Fugue and of old Bach in 
him ; who knows how to keep up the logical de- 
velopment of a theme, with a religious, earnest 
loyalty to unity in all his free excursions into 
variety, subordinating mere effect to high ulterior 
purpose. A musician is one, who understands 
the musical treatment of a musical subject, 
(which of course implies that he feels the music 
in the subject). Creative genius such an organ- 
ist may not have in any high sense. But he must 
have the sympathetic or appreciative genius, 
which is a much more common gift to mortals.— 
And with it he must have sound musical acquire- 
ment; he must be thoroughly grounded in the 





contrapuntal art, and in the works of the great 
masters who had genius; he must possess a cer- 
tain mastery as their interpreter. Thus qualified, 
he can take control of a choir; lead them along 
wisely in a true direction, albeit by short steps 
and from the humblest beginnings, while out of 
the resources of his science and his instrument 
he will know how to suplvin a great measure the 
short-comings of the singers ; supply rich contra- 
puntal harmony, out of the forest of resounding 
pipes which answer to the pressure of his hands 
and feet, to clothe their naked melody; supply 
interlude and prelude, and build harmonious 
bridges between. fragmentary and awkwardly 
related, parts; supply night musical suggestion 
and religions atmosphere and background to all 
minds, as they come # to leave the eares and 
vanities of the world behind them, by means of 
some grand or profoundly tender Fugue, or other 
piece (“ voluntary”) of real organ music, where- 
in all that is individual and finite perpetually at- 
tests its relation to the Infinite. 

Such a man, to qualify himself simply for his 
duties as organist, must have that well-grounded 
knowledge of music, that interior acquaintance 
with the laws of vital structure and develop- 
ment in musical form, and that amount of read- 
ing in the works of the best composers, that. will 
also qualify him to train a choir or congregation, 
and to direct in all pertaining to a true musical 
service. We will specify his various functions 
more particularly in another article. 





Farminoton, Conn. — We have received again 
the programmes of the two summer concerts annu- 
ally given, now for seven years, at Miss S. Porter’s 
Young Ladies’ School, under the direction of the 
earnest teacher, whom it is their rare good fortune to 
have, Mr. Cart Kuavuser, who believes in classical 
music sincerely enough to think it the best thing to 
put before his pupils, letting them hear, at least. as 
much of it as is possible. And therein he is right. 
In the first instance, knowing how small the andi- 
ence for such music even in the most musical cities, 
it might have seemed rather a fanciful experiment to 
treat a room full of school girls to a whole evening 
of Souatas, violin Quartets, &., of Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven, and nothing else. But here it 
has been successfully repeated now for seven years, 
with such intervening preparation as the presence of 
such a teacher would naturally ensure; and we un- 
derstand that a sincere admiration for the music has 
actually been created among the unsophisticated 
girls. The highest kind of music, to be enjoyed, has 
only to be heard often, and well rendered. Probably 
with the unfamiliar listener, the charm of the good 
playing will be the first to operate, and this will 
gradually win one to a perception of the beauty of 
the music in itself. It has therefore been Mr. 
Klauser’s policy, to induce an annual visit to his 
school of a party of the most accomplished classical 
artists from New York, and elsewhere. The Quar- 
tet party of Messrs. Mason, Thomas, &c., were the 
welcome and inspiring visitors this present midsum- 
mer; and here are the programmes of the two 


feasts they gave to - +g ladies : 
2 B. y 
ba = in E flat major. ‘Opa 1 Docs ceuswe xen Schubert 
L a Allegro a " 
2. — con moto. 5 Allegro moderato. 
Messrs. Mason, Thomas and Bergner. 

2. Sonata in A minor. “—  Seeeret Schumann 
folin. in three movements. 





. 0. 
2. Adagio. 4. Allegretto con variazioni 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal. Matzka and Bergner. 


(June 20). 
Mozart 


1. Quartet in C major No. 6..... 0.6. ceee cs eeee eee 
4. Allegro molto. 
and Bergner. 


1, Adagio, allegro. 8. Minuetto. 
2. Andante cantabile. 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Ma’ 





2. Trio, in D major. Op. 70. No. 1. ........ +0 Pestharen 
1. Allegro, vivace e con brio. 8. Presto. 
2. Largo, assai ed espressivo. 
essrs. Mason, Thomas and Bargner, 
3. Quintet, in E flat major. Op. Res nage? Schumann 


1. Allegro brilliant. 
2. In modo @una Marcia. 4. Allegro ma ‘non troppo. 


Messrs. Mason, Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka and Berguer. 


PROMENADE Concerts. — The ORrcRESTRAL 
Union announce a series of concerts of brilliant and 
popular music, to be given every Saturday evening, 
in the Boston Music Hall, commencing July 12. 
The concerts will include Orchestral, Reed and 
Brass Band performances, on as complete a scale as 


the resources of Boston will permit; and Carn 
ZERRAHN will be the conductor. 


Are we to have no music on the Common -these 
summer afternoons or evenings? If we had only a 
grand Park now for the people! If Corey’s Hill 
could become the property of the City and be thrown 
open, with its glorious view, its fine air, and its leafy 
walks, to the whole hot and weary population of the 
town! ‘Then music in the open uir might become 
self-supporting, as they say it is now in the Central 
Park in New York, where it is actually paid for by 
the eustom which it brings to the railroads in convey- 
ing ‘people out and in. in. 


Maske Abroad. 


London. 

London is the great focus of masical activity at 
this time of the year. Doubly so this time, on 
account of the International Exhibition. The report 
for the last week in May, for instance, offers no end 
of concerts, operas and oratorios. There was Mme. 
Go.pscumipt-Linp’s second Oratorio performance, 

The Creation, (we have already mentioned the first 
and third, The Messiah and Elijah), with Sims Reeves 
and Belletti for assistants. There was the Bacn 
Soctety, with the great Passions-musik; and the 
New P#ILHARMONIC concert ; and rehearsals at the 
Crystal Palace for the approaching Handel Festival. — 
Then there was Mrs. Joun MACFARREN’s annual 
Matinée, who had Joachim, the greatest violinist, 
Piatti, the greatest ’cellist, to assist in the classical 
chamber music, besides Lazarus, Walter Macfarren, 
and Mme. Guerrabella and Mr. Santley for singers ; 
and Mr. Arrommas’s third Harp Recital; and 
Mme. Puzzi’s concert, wfth hosts of Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English singers ;—and the VocaL 
Association, (in aid of the unemployed operatives 
of Lancashire), with Trebelli and Marie Crnvelli, 
and many more singers and instrumentalists, Bene- 
dict conducting ;—and Miss Fanny Corrie.p’s 
Matinée of Classical Piano-forte Music, assisted by 
Molique and others in Sonatas of Beethoven and 
Clementi, a Trio by her master, Bennett, Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations Concertantes in D, and -things. by 
Heller, Weber, Hummel, &c. ;—and Mr, G. A, Os- 
BORNE’s first of three Matinées of classical and 
modern piano music, (Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Thalberg, Osborne and De Beriot, &.,)5-- 
and Mme. Loutsa Vinnino’s Concert, who sang 
from L’ Etoile du Nord, and from Rigoletto with Sant- 
ley ; and who also sang, or had sung by others, 
divers ballads, and had all this balanced by Mendels- 
sohn’s D minor Trio, a young Miss Jane Jackson 
taking the piano part with credit.—And there was 
Signor and Madame Ferrari's Soirée Musicale, 
chiefly composed of vocal morceaux by Henry Smart, 
Bennett, Hatton, &¢., and piano playing by two 
young English graduates from Leipzig, Miss Schiller 
and Mr. John Francis Barnett.—There was the first 
of a series of day concerts by the Prano-Forty 
ASSOCIATION, ary, son of Messrs. Baumer, Carro- 
dus, Baetens, and P no, violin, viola, ’cello), 
who played a Beethoven Quartet, a Weber Quartet, 
Mendelssohn’ 's Andante and Rondo, &e. j~and Miss 
CATHARINE THOMSON’S concert, chiefly consisting 
of Bennett’s May Queen ;—and so on to the end of 
the chapter. 

As for the two Opera houses, we read of the great 
success, at Her Majesty’s, of Trebelli in J/ Barkere, 
and of Verdi’s rejected International Exhibition 
eg oe on the same evening, Arditi conduct- 
hen Semiramide, with the sisters Marchisio, 











ing. 
Canes and Cosselli, and the Verdi Cantata repeated. 
Then the Huguenots, with a new Raoul in place of 
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Ginglini, Sig. Armandi, who only rose to “earnest 
mediocrity ; ’’ Trebelli for the page, Titiens for Val- 
entine, and Mlle. Louise Michal,—a debutante, “a 
voluble and brilliant executant ’—for Margaret of 
Valois. Then the everlasting Trovatore, with Sant- 
ley for the baritoue. 

At the Royal Italian Opera (Covent Garden), the 
Barbiere and Sonnambula again; then Martha, with 
Mario, who seems to have taken “a new lease of 
youth and vigor,” Mme. Penco, Mme. Didiée, & 
Then Don Giovanni, for the third time this sea- 
son. 

We copy fuller notices of two of the more notable 
performances. 

Baca Socretry.—All accounts indicate that the 
great Passion-Musik (according to St. Matthew), 
under Sterndale Bennett’s direction, was a remarka- 
ble success. The Musical World says of it: 

The dreamy melody of the opening double chorus, 
with the interjected quavers from the second choir, 
and the strangely-beautiful chorale for trebles only 
(sung by boy voices), were remarkable for the ex- 
treme correctness of the singing, and even more so 
for fluent delivery and perfect phrasing, which are, 
indeed, only too rare in choral performances. The 
narrational recitative which follows, introduces the 
story with the words, ‘* When Jesus had finished all 
these sayings.”” Then follows a choral, “O blessed 
Jesus, what is thy transgression ?”’ —a passage for 
beauty of melody and contrapantal harmony second 
to none of the numerous chorals in the work. After 
another narrative passage, a short chorus of wonder- 
ful impetuosity and force, “ Not on the foast-day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people,” ends that 
part of the history. Then follows a_ recitative, 
“Now when Jesas was in Bethany,” and the story of 
the Magdalen, with a chorus somewhat similar to 
the last in vigor of manner, “ To what purpose is 
this waste?’ Then comes the first aria, “ Grief for 
sin,” preceded by an introductory passage, “ Thou 
blessed Saviour.” These two pieces were sung by 
Mad. Sainton with such wonderful case and grace, 
that the extreme difficulty of the music was lost sight 
of, and there only remained to admire the chaste and 
dignified manner, and the beauty of expression which 
never fails this true artist. The obbligati parts to 
this song are astudy in themselves. After three 
short recitatives comes the chorale, “ My sin it was 
which bound thee,” the air of which is identical with 
that of many others subsequently occurring ; but 
the harmonic treatment, or the kev, is so varied in 
each ax to produce a new effect. Then comes a re- 
citative and air for soprano, “ Jesus, Saviour, I am 
thine,” which for grace and beauty rivals the tenor 
air that follows it. For what M. Fetis so well de- 
scribes as ‘rhythmic melody,” the soprano song is, 
perhaps, the more remarkable. Miss Banks was 
the singer, and although since her first appearance 
some years ago, she has never failed to sing any 
music she has undertaken with unimpeachable cor- 
rectness and artist-like intelligence, she has never 
had an opportanity of showing the height to which 
she could rise till last Saturday. To deliver such a 
song with unfaltering tune, and to phrase its long 
passages with ease, is the work of a mistress of the 
mechanical part of the vocal art; to imbue it with 
the spirit and life that animated Bach himself when 
he wrote it, is a triamph such as is reserved for those 
who have great natural gifts, and who bring labori- 
ous perseverance and study in aid of them. The ap- 
plause which followed the song showed the feeling 
the singer created ; a more hearty and spontaneous 
evidence of appreciation was never heard. Three 
more recitatives, with another version of the chorale 
above mentioned, to the words “O Lord, thy love’s 
unbounded,” bring us to the tenor solo with chorus, 
“With Jesus I will watch and pray,” a song varied 
in character with oboi obbligati and blended with the 
chorus with all Bach’s felicitous skill. The florid 

arts of this song are original even to being beyond 

imitation, and the sense of subdued strength im- 
parted to the passage “He endureth my griefs,”’ is 
most impressive. The singing of Mr. Sims Reeves 
in this song was superlatively great. The bright- 
ness and power of his upper tones are almost indis- 
pensable to sach a piece ; and the vigorous declama- 
tory manner which distinguishes him from all other 
tenor singers, found noble opportunities in the reci- 
tatives (of the Evangelist) throughout the work. A 
chorale, “ O Father let thy will done,” and the 
two short narrative passages are followed by a duet 
for soprano and contralto (the former part being sung 
with great care by Miss Martin), accompanied by a 
choras of interjectional phrases of great power, 








leading toa choras “Have lightnings and thunders,” 
which, as a marvellous combination of simplicity and 
power, is equalled only by that great number of Jsrae/ 
in Eqypt, “He gave them hailstones for rain.” An- 
other chorus, “ O man, thy heavy sin lament,” ends 
the first part of the oratorio, which is remarkable for 
the variety of choral effects produced during its pro- 
gress, and the skill with which phrases dissimilar in 
manner are connected together. 

The second part is introduced by an air for con- 
tralto with chorus, “Alas, now is my Saviour gone ?”’ 
This may, perhaps, be more convincingly quoted as 
proof of the tenderness of Bach’s melodic genius 
than any other air in the work. Mad. Sainton de- 
livered the phrases of this exquisite piece in her own 
style. Such music must have been written in the 
hope that such a singer would some day arise to do 
it justice. The scene before Pilate is then described 
in several recitatives. Mr. Sims Reeves, in “ Then 
did they spit in his face; prodnced a tremendous effect 
by his emphasis and force ; and at the words “He went 
out and wept bitterly,” the pathetic expression im- 
parted to the chromatic passage was listened to in 
solemn silence, until the last note died away, when 
the applause burst forth from all parts of the hall.— 
The chorale, “O Lord, who dares to smite Thee ?” 
was redemanded and repeated; and it could not 
have been otherwise. Mr. Weiss created a profound 
impression by his very admirable delivery of “Have 
mercy on me, O Lord.” The recitatives which fol- 
low describe the appeal to the people as to the re- 
lease of a malefactor, answered by the shout of the 
choir, “Barabbas !” which was the only very faulty 
piece of singing of the evening. 

The following number is the other great soprano 
air, “ From mercy will my Saviour perish,” a grand 
specimen of Bach’s genuis. Let any one who is 
accustomed to consider Bach a mere chord-compiler, 
compare this song with some of more modern origin, 
and observe how thoroughly the Saxon master was 
acquainted with the most delicate capabilities of the 
human voice. It was sung by Miss Banks, in a man- 
ner and with an effect no way inferior to her former 
display. The short chorus ‘Let Him be crucified,” 
which follows one of the recitatives, is then reiterated 
with increased emphasis in a key a tone higher. Here 
the Evangelist’s account of the Crucifixion is strictly 
followed, interrupted only by another version of the 
chorale above-mentioned to the words “O Thou, whose 
head was wounded.” A recitative accompanied, “O 
Golgotha,” with air, “See the Saviour’s outstretched 
arm,” for contralto voice, is truly sacred music, in 
which the science of the musician serves to express 
devotional feelings of the greatest intensity. The 
singing of the two pieces by Mad. Sainton rendered 
Bach’s admirers still more indebted to her. Another 
chorale and a recitative brings us to a beautiful air 
for bass voice, “’Twas in the cool of eventide,” 
which Mr. Wallworth sang with due appreciation of 
its excellence. Then the narration ends at the tomb, 
and arecitative and chorns, “ Now doth the Lord in 
peace recline,” introduces the finale, “In tears of 
grief,” a chorus of unapproachable melody and deep 
impressiveness. 

The oboe of Mr. Lavigne, the flutes of Messrs. 
Rockstro and Card, and the violin of Mr. H. C. 
Cooper did great service in the obbligato parts. Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins was at the organ, and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper at the pianoforte, the latter instrument ‘being 
introduced occasionally with excellent effect. 


New Privwarmonic Concerts. — The pro- 
gramme of the fourth concert, given on Wednesday, 
if not marked by any special novelty, which Dr. 
Wide has taught us to look for in his selections, was 
marked by special excellence. 


Part I. 
Overture (Fingal’s Gave). ... 0... .ccceeeeaes Mendelssohn 
Concertante Duet, iu A major, for two violins and 
DHGRTER. 00... ccvccccccnse ceecnvesinegtevies's r 
Duo, “ Quis est homo.” 0... 6.6. ce cee cece ee eeeeee Rossini 
Duo, ‘ Serbami ognor ” (Semiramide)............. Rossini 
Symphony, in C mimor. ............eeee scene Beethoven 
Part 1f. 
Concerto, in G minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 


Mendelssohn 

Grand Duo. “ Di quai soave lagrime ”’ (Saffo)...... Pacini 

Overture (Der Freischiit). ...........+sseeeseesees Weber 
Conductor : ‘ 


Herr Jaell played Mendelsshon’s Concerto very 
finely, and was received with thunders of appiause. 
Such applause, indeed, would have warranted him in 
repeating the last movement, instead of returning to 
the platform and making his salaam. The Messrs. 
Holmes, if not solo performers of the first rank, play 
together with extraordinary precision and neatness, 
and are always listened to with interest. In so long 
a piece, however, as that of Spohr’s Concertante 
Duet, so much double playing is apt to become 
monotonous, notwithstanding all the art of the com- 


poser, and the performance was found too long. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSBIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
A sigh for home. C. A. Samuels. 25 


A charming little parlor song. The melody is grace- 
ful and flowing, and the words well wedded. 


Magdalena, cease thy weeping. 25 


The words of this song are ascribed to Peter the 
venerable, 1092. The music is of devotional character 
and, sung with soul and expression, must produce 
great emotion in the listener. 


Down in the fields. Ballad. Hi. Eikmeir. 25 


A very pleasing composition, and likely to please. 
The melody ‘s sweet, andthe words unexceptionable. 


Sweetheart. A Bird’s Song. M. W. Balfe. 25 


One of the prettiest, sweetest little songs. The 
* London Musical World,” which paper does not give 
music but perhaps once a year, has lately given it to 
subscribers as a choice and rare delicacy, which fact is 
in itself sufficient recommendation. 


Lassie, are you waking. Geo, Linley. 25 


Dearer still. me 25 
Mine. ai 25 
Lid 95 


I don’t forget. 


New songs by this highly esteemed poet and compo- 
ser, p ly here and in England. 


blished simult: 





Instrumental Music. 


Dainty maiden. Piano piece. J. S. Wright. 25 


A composition for Piano, suited to players of moder- 
ate ability. The composer is one of our most consci- 
entious and earnest teachers, and has shown in this 
little work that the true material is in him. 
La Coquette. Schottische de Salon. Oscar Weil. 25 
L’ Amitié. ° 25 
Two pieces of Dance music by a young composer, 
who gives promise of great excellence. For popular 
use they should be simpler, but for good players they 
are just the thing. Mr. Weilis a New Yorker by birth, 
and evincing a thirst for musical knowledge, spent two 
or three yearsin Germany. That he has not labored 
in vain his works prove. We learn that he has settled 
in Hartford. 


Books. 


Arron : a collection of four-part songs for male 
voices, in separate vocal parts, with score. 5 
Vols. bound in cloth. $3,00 


The want of a good collection of four-part songs for 
men’s voices has long been felt, and has been amply 
supplied in this work. Many of the finest gems that 
have hitherto remained untranslated and therefore 
known only to the German societies, are now produc- 
ed for the benefit of the many quartette clubs that 
exist in this country, who will be glad to add so 
many good things to their stock. Care has been 
taken to give a large variety from grave to gay, and 
to include nothing that is not really good. It is 
published in a most convenient form with each part 
separate, and a score for the use of the leader in re- 
hearsal. The style in which it is published, the ex- 
cellence of the music, and the low pice all combine 
to render it most worthy of the attention of all ama- 
teur quartette clubs. : 


’ 





Music py Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 


miles; beyond that it is double. 
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